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CHAPTER I. 


STANFIELD HALL, the scene of so many remarkable events and 
fearful crimes, is one of the oldest manors in England. It is called 
in the Norman register, known by the name of.“ Doomsday-book,” 
Stainsfields, and sometimes Stanfells. It seems to have been erected 
into a lordship as early as the Heptarchy, having probably been 
held at that remote period by one of the powerful franklins of the 
Kast Angles. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor it was possessed by the rich 
and ancient family of Hale, or Held, as they are denominated in the 
chronicles of Walter of Cotessy, a monkish writer of the twelfth 
century, whose quaint histories and obscure Latin will well repay 
the labour of those who have either time or patience to pore over 
- his dusty manuscripts. 

At the period at which our tale commences—the year preceding 
the fatal battle of Hastings—it was the chief residence of Herwald 
de Hale, so called by all the Norman writers—the distinctive par- 
ticle de marking their acknowledgment of the nobility of the 
powerful Saxon, who was more familiarly known to those of his 
own race as Herwald of Stanfells, or Herwald of the Tower. 

Stanfield, in the age of which we write, presented a far different 
appearance from the present comparatively modern pile, which 
offers a fair specimen of the mixed domestic architecture which 
characterised the reign of Elizabeth ; alow range of buildings, built 
of sunburnt bricks and rough stones, inclosed a large quadrangular 
court, capable, in case of need, of containing the herds of cattle 
which formed no inconsiderable portion of the wealth of the Saxon 
proprietor. The windows—if the unglazed apertures might be so 
designated—were all to the interior, a few narrow loopholes only 
being left in the outward walls for the purpose of reconnoitring or 
defence. The place, or holm, as the buildings were called, was still 
further strengthened by irregular towers at its respective angles. 
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The principal tower, from which the Saxons gave to the lord of 
Stanfells his distinctive appellation, was a lofty building, with more 
pretension to architectural ornament than the rest. Over the low, 
circular arched door was a rudely-sculptured shield, displaying a 
bittern in the centre of a cross engrailed—the arms, doubiless, of its 
founder ; but how obtained, or by whom bestowed, it might puzzle. 
the Heralds’ College to decide. A corresponding door on the oppo- 
site side of the tower admitted into the interior of the quadrangle, 
ef which it formed the principal object and defence. The lands 
surrounding the edifice were rich pasture, well drained by irregular 
channels, cut to convey the water to the extensive moat, which said 
moat was crossed by a rude drawbridge of wood, which partially 
extended over the stream, and rested on an irregular bridge of stone, 
. whose arches reached to the middle only of the moat. The draw- 
bridge was capable of being either removed or destroyed upon the 
first approach of danger. Low, thick woods extended from the 
clear pasture lands even to the limits of the town of Wynmondham, 
or Wyndham, as the inhabitants now call it, then celebrated as the 
residence of a sainted anchorite, upon the ruins of whose cell the 
present church is built. These woods served as the retreat of vast 
herds of swine, which lived in a half-savage state within its almost 
impervious recesses, and served as shelter to the deer and game for 
which that part of England has so long been celebrated. 

' Herwald of the Tower, the owner of the edifice we have endea- 
voured to describe, wasa true Saxon, generous, fierce, and impetuous 
—a mixture of the good and evil qualities of his unhappy race. 
Passionately addicted to war, and its mimic pastime the chase, his 
character naturally bore the impress of his pursuits. He was proud 
of his wealth and lineage, but still prouder of the object in which 
they were both to centre—his only child, Edith, the heiress of 
Stanfield, and many a fair broad land beside. Resolute as the 
franklin was, he had seldom been known to resist the slightest wish 
of his daughter, who might without impropriety have been called 
Our Lady of Bon Secours by all who stood in fear of her impetuous 
father’s resentment. As good as she was beautiful, even the 
extravagant indulgence of her sire had failed to spoil her—an 
indulgence more frequently forced upon her than sought. Edith 
possessed neither the blue eyes nor fair hair so characteristic of her 
race ; on the contrary, her tresses might have vied with the raven’s 
Wing in blackness; her eyes, of the same colour, were chastened in 
their brilliancy by a melancholy expression, which seemed to fore- 
shadow some impending doom ; but the maiden’s complexion was 
fair as e’en the fairest of her race—so pure, so transparent, and so 
clear, that her rising thoughts might be read in roseate changes, as 
clouds are seen reflected on the bosom of some tranquil lake. To 


the advantage of personal beauty, Edith added that of simple as 
well as rich attire. | 
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-Itis true the arms and neck of the noble Saxon maiden were 


‘circled with jewelled bracelets and a collar of gold—ornaments 


indispensable to her birth and station ; but her robes were made in 
the simplest form, and generally of white ; the girdle which bound 
them to her slender waist being of needlework, and matching with 
the embroidered hem of the ample veil which floated round her.’ 

It was in a costume much like the one we have attempted to 
describe that Edith, surrounded by her handmaidens and two or 
three officers of her father’s household, stood, at the close of a cold 
autumnal day, within the narrow entrance of the principal tower of 
Stanfield, to await the franklin’sreturn. Darkness already obscured 
the horizon, and a shower of sleet began to fall. pve 

“T wish,” exclaimed Judith, Edith’s favourite attendant and 
foster sister, shivering, and drawing her wimple closer round her 
shoulders, “our master would return, or that you, noble lady, would 
retire to your chamber : the sleet reaches you even here; and it is 
not so long,” she added, in a lower tone, “since your illness, that 
you should unnecessarily brave it. Be persuaded, dear lady, and 
let us in.” 

“Not so,” mildly replied Edith, whom the whispered allusion to 
her illness had evidently disconcerted, but not angered. “Thou 
knowest, Judith, that my father is displeased if his daughter’s step 
fail to meet him at the threshold on his return’; and I must not 
anger him. ‘Disobedience in a child isa sin; in me it would, T 
ween, be a fearful one,” she added, tears suffusing her eyes as she 
spoke, “ having so kind a parent.” 

'“ The kindest are sometimes unreasonable,” thought Judith, who, 
however, was far too prudent to give utterance to her imagination, 
certain that it would be disapproved by her young mistress. Per- 
haps her knowledge of her lady’s secret cause of uneasiness was 
present to her ideas, for she knew that Edith loved, and that her 
love was not blessed with her father’s smile. | 

“Our master will soon be here,” exclaimed old Hubert, the 
nominal seneschal of the holm—we say nominal, for, on account of ’ 
his great age and blindness, the duties of his office were performed 
by his nephew, Huon, a sturdy man-at-arms, whose tender assi- 
duities had, it was supposed by the gossips of the household, at length 
found favour with the pretty Judith. | 
- “Soon be here, indeed!” he repeated; “why, uncle, do you 
pretend to the gift of second sight ? Oureyes are young, and keen 
enough, yet we can discover no traces of our lord’s approach.” 

“Tf my eyes are dim, boy,” answered the old man, “ praise to St. 
Cuthbert, my ears are as true as ever. Hark!” he added, forming 
a hollow with his hand to his ear, to aid the sense as he spoke, 
“black Hubertis giving tongue right merrily. There are other dogs 
than our lord’s,” he added, after a pause, during which the rest of: 
the’ attendants, who had more faith in his perception than his 
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ungracious nephew, had vainly listened for the distant sounds ; 
“some stranger of note is with ourmaster. In, knaves, in, and pre- 
pare for the reception of an honoured guest.” 

“ By Hengist, lady, but old Hubert is right,” said Judith, who at 
last caught the distant baying ofthe deep-mouthed hounds; “ your 
honoured father approaches ; but whether accompanied by guests 
or no is more than I can guess or tell, though any guest were 
welcome, provided he were young and handsome, to these old 
towers.” 

“Peace, Judith,” answered her mistress, with a smile, “thy 
tongue outruns discretion. See!” she added, as the hunting 
party appeared in sight, emerging from the thick umbrageous 
wood, “my honoured father comes ; let us forth to meet him.” 

Scarcely had the expecting party, who followed their young 
mistress, gained the drawbridge, than the hunters reached it. The 
franklin, a hale, powerful man of fifty, was the first to cross it. 
Leaping from his horse, which he left to his numerous attendants 
to catch, he hastily approached his lovely child. | 

“Why, how now, Edith, bird!” he exclaimed. “Why have you 
quitted your tapestried nook to expose your cheek to the keen 
blast ? This is no night for maidens to be abroad in. Come,” he 
added, throwing his mantle round her shoulders, after kissing her 
on the forehead, “let usin. I must see you with your brightest 
eyes and sweetest smile to-night—we have a guest at Stanfield.” 
Her father indicated with a glance at the conclusion of his speech 
a man about five-and-twenty, who was in the act of dismounting, 
ct he might in a more seemly manner pay his homage to the Lady 

dith. : 

“My uncle said we should have guests,” muttered Huon, aside ; 
“but little did I dream that it would be our lord’s nephew. What . 
brings him here? The old scent, I suppose.” | 

“ Whatever brings him,” whispered J udith, who had overheard 
the observation, “it bodes our lady no good. Why, the two years 
accorded by her father are not yet expired !” 

“‘ Perhaps,” answered Huon, “he comes to renounce his claim to 
the Lady Edith’s hand, seeing that she hath scant love for him.” 

“ He renounce his claim to her hand!” answered J udith, her lips 
curling with scorn. “No, no; you know him too well to think or 
hope it. He will never renounce it while she is the heiress of 
broad lands, or his craven heart thirsts for gold. He resign her! 
As well ask thy hawk, Master Huon, to forego its prey, when poised 
to make the deadly swoop, or lure the bloodhound from the track 
it hath followed for days, as expect Herman of the Burg to forego 
the prize which he believes to be within his reach.” 

“ Believes within his reach! If our lord’s will does not alter, he 
is sure it is within his reach.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the damsel, with a smile of intelligence ; 
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“but wills as stern as the franklin’s have ere now been thwarted, 
and by a thing as weak as woman’s resolution.” 

The effect produced by the appearance of Herman of the Burg 
upon the lovely Edith was most distressing ; the blood forsook her 
lips and cheeks, and her mild eyes were cast hopelessly round, as 
if to seek a refuge from some impending evil. Her wily suitor 
either did not or would not notice her distress ; with a high-bred 
courtesy, whose refinement was a mockery, he half-bent the knee 
as he saluted his cousin’s hand ; his triumphant glance gave the lie 
to the humility of the action—the latter was for his uncle, the former 
for his intended victim. 

“Come, my children,” uttered Herwald, who at last perceived his 
daughter’s agitation, “this is no place for greeting. You, Herman, 
go and change your rough riding gear—women love not to look 
upon soiled garments and stained plumes; and you, Edith,” he 
added, “to your tire-women. Remember,” he whispered, in reply 
to her glance of supplication, “your brightest smiles and gayest 
robes to-night.” 

The passionate fondness of the Saxon franklin for his daughter 
will at first, perhaps, appear to our readers incompatible with the 
violence which he evidently placed upon her inclinations. A few 
words will explain the seeming incongruity. Herman of the Burg 
was the heir of his name, and consequently preferred by him as a 
suitor for his daughter’s hand. 

In Herwald the love for his child, deep and indulgent as was the 
sentiment, was second only to his pride of ancestry. No other 
Saxon, no matter how noble his lineage, how valiant his achieve- 
ments, could perpetuate to his race the name which he himself so 
proudly bore, and to this vain pride the happiness of his child was 
to be coldly sacrificed. 

Indulgent to excess in every other matter, he would listen to no 
remonstrance to this. Two years previous to the commencement 
of our history he had quarrelled violently with his oldest friend 
and brother in arms, Edda, the Saxon, because his son Edward had 
presumed to love his daughter. In birth, disposition, and fortune 
they were equal. As children they were reared together. The 
gentle disposition of the gallant boy had won the maiden’s heart, 
and they mutually loved, in the confiding innocence of their natures, 
before they were aware that the fatal passion had found an entrance 
to their souls. Time at length revealed to Edward the nature of his 
hopes and wishes. 7 

His high sense of honour told him how to act. He sought his 
father, confessed his passion, and besought him to demand the hand 
of Edith of the franklin. The result of their interview has been 


already stated. The two fathers, who had so long been sworn 


friends, parted declared enemies ; each commanding their offspring 
never to think of such a marriage more. 
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‘How easy it is for parents to utter commands which the heart” 
finds it impossible to obey! Edith, who till that moment had 
found her chief happiness in fulfilling her father’s wishes, for 
the first time in her life found them harsh and difficult. Edward, 
till then all submission to his venerable parent, declared obedience 
impossible. Vainly they strove to forget each other—memory had 
too fondly treasured each loved image in its shrine for mere com- 
mands to part them. In short, aided by the faithful Judith, whose 
indignation at her master’s cruelty was often loudly and vehemently 
expressed, the lovers contrived to meet. Eloquence is doubly 
persuasive when uttered by those we love. Edward succeeded ; 
and the unhappy Edith was, at the period of which we write, in 
secret both a wife and mother. 

‘Now, may the Mother of Heaven aid me!” exclaimed the un- 
happy Hdith, as soon as she had reached her chamber, throwing 
herself at the same time on the neck of the faithful Judith. “The 
hour I have so long dreaded has arrived—the hour when I must 
brave a father’s curse. Oh, the sin,” she added, wringing her hands 
as she spoke, “the bitter sin of disobedience !” 

“Be comforted, dear lady,” soothingly uttered her: attendant, 
alarmed at the despair of her mistress. ‘Your noble father loves 
you dearer than aught on earth. He will never resist your prayers 
and tears. Besides, you have an advocate in your fair boy. Think 
you, that when he sees the heir of his proud name, the son of his 
loved Edith, his iron nature will not at last give way ? Besides,” she 
added, with a half-smile, “at the worst, it is but running away. 
Your lord hath a fair castle to receive and brave friends to protect 
you. Things are never so bad but that they may be mended, or but 
they might be worse.” 2 

“This visit, this ill-omened visit!” murmured Edith, scarcely 
conscious of the utterance of her thoughts. “This very night, too, 
I was to have seen my Edward.” 

“And your boy, your fair, sweet boy !” interrupted Judith, will- 
ing to change the current of her thoughts. “You must think of 
him, act for him. I would that black Herman had met the foul 
fiend in his path ere he had crossed yours. But since it is so, let’s 
meet him bravely. At ten to-night your lord and infant will arrive 
at my mother’s cottage. The little rogue, how I do long to kiss 
cane You must contrive to see him, and consult what is to be 

one.” ponte 

“Impossible! I must remain within the banquet hall. You 
heard my father’s words? And even Supposing I could contrive to 
escape the feast, how quit the manor ? ” ry ibe 

“Leave that to me,” answered Judith. “Huon keeps the keys, 
and never more shall he have smile or fair word of me unless he do 
my bidding. And now,” she continued, “dear lady, let me arrange 
your hair. Your veil is damp with the night dew and‘the sleet, 
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The bell will soon sound, and your noble father is impatient of being 
kept waiting.” 

Edith, seating herself upon a faldstool, resigned herself into the 
busy hand of her attendant, who, removing the veil and fastening 
from her mistress’s head, suffered her long tresses to flow for a few 
seconds over her shoulders, while she sought in a small, quaintly- 
carved ivory cabinet a rich circlet of gems to replace the simple 
bandeau which she had removed. 

While so occupied Edith sat like a statue of Grief, fair in its pen- 
sive loveliness, her long hair, like a sable veil, shading her pallid 
features ; her pure heart torn by the agony of conflicting emotions ; 
her mind absorbed, calmed by the intenseness of its agonies. 

The ball was illuminated by pine torches, and huge candles of 
coarse tallow placed in iron sconces at irregular distances on the 
wall. The logs of wood burned briskly in the wide chimney ; their 
dancing flames and crackling embers sent forth a genial heat, and 
gave an almost comfortable appearance to the desolate apartment. 

The broad-chested staghounds were lying at their ease before the 
fire, fatigued by the day’s protracted chase. A careless observer 
would, from their half-closed eyes, have pronounced them sleeping ; 
but whenever a fresh footstep fell on the rough stone pavement the 
open eye and pricked ear showed that they were wakefully attentive 
to all that passed. 

The numerous domestics had already placed the manchet bread 
and spiced cover, when Herwald entered the hall, accompanied by 
Herman and others of his guests. His pet hound rose lazily to 
meet him, and with the familiarity of an admitted favourite, thrust 
his long nose into the franklin’s hand, in order to attract his atten- 
tion and obtain the customary caress. 

“ Down, Odin, down!” cried his master, peevishly, his displeasure 
excited at the absence of his daughter-Edith, who had not yet made 
her appearance. “ What do the hounds do here ? Is there no 
chenery at Stanfield, that we must have them in our very chambers ? 
See to it, knaves, for the future, and force me not to look to it.” 

The faithful animal was not to be repulsed by words, but continued 
to press his claim to notice, the canine courtier not knowing, like 
his human brother, that there are moments of ennui in the lives of 
despots when even flattery ‘offends and homage fatigues—a truth 
of which poor Odin soon received a practical illustration. An 
impatient kick sent him howling to a distant corner of the apart- 
ment. 

“ Come,” continued Herwald, “ let us to the feast, and you, Huon, 
must serve my cup to-night. Itseems my child hath forgot it is her 
father’s hour of service.” 

“* Not for lack of being reminded,” said Herman. “ For ’tis not 
so long since you bade her to the feast.” 

* Humph !” muttered the franklin ; “that speech were better 
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from her father’s lips. Thou hast scant courtesy, Herman, in that 
rugged heart of thine, and I sometimes wish that thou wert 
other than my brother’s son. What right hast thou to blame 
her ?” 

The wily nephew perceived that he had gonetoofar. Herwald’s 
parental love and pride took the alarm that another should presume 
to blame his child. Herman knew that his uncle loved him not for 
himself, but as the heritor of his name, and that, if provoked, he 
was capable of sacrificing even the fixed purpose of his life to Hdith’s 
tears and his own resentment. 

“ You deal not fairly with me, noble franklin,” he replied. “ You - 
first cut short my speech, then blame me for its harshness. I was 
about to express my fear that the keen blast and sleet which blanched 
my cousin’s cheek had chilled her blood. That illness might a 

‘“‘ Tllness !”’ interrupted Herwald, his love to Edith changing the 
current of his thoughts. “ Whatachurl am I to blame her! It 
mustbe so. I marked her pallid cheek and clouded eye, and thought 
they both proceeded from a different cause. Now, knaves, can ye 
not stir? Haste to your lady’s chamber ; tell her . 

His further words were cut short by the entrance of Edith, who 
at last had mustered sufficient courage to meet her father’s glance— 
to endure her cousin’s detested assiduities. 

“ Why, this is well,” cried the franklin, kindly taking her by the 
hand to lead her to a seat, his eye glancing in approbation on her 
improved attire. ‘ Our feast were dull, Edith, without thy presence. 
To your places,” he added, turning to his guests. “ Our worthy 
chaplain will ask the blessing, and my daughter speak her father’s 
welcome.” 

The portly ecclesiastic spoke the hurriéd benediction, and the 
flowing wine cup soon began to circle in the hall of Stanfield. 

In a distant chamber of the holm a different scene was passing. 
Hubert, the aged seneschal, was sleeping in a rough settle lined 
with deer-skin, beside a smouldering fire, whose red, flickering 
blaze, as it alternately rose and fell, gave a Rembrandt-like expres- 
sion to his features. His bunch of ponderous keys hung ona hook 
within reach of his shrivelled hand ; the doors had all been fastened 
for the night, and the faithful servitor, conscious that he had ful- 
filled his duty, was indulging in repose. 

The sounds of revelry came louder and louder, when Huon, 
followed by Judith, appeared cautiously at the door of the chamber 
in which his uncle sat ; and, after reconnoitring awhile, slowly,and 
with the stealthy pace of a cat, approached the old man’s chair. 
His manner would have seemed suspicious, had not the open, manly 
expression on his rough, handsome face, and the half-laughing, 
half-anxious countenance of the damsel, who was watching him, 
precluded all idea of any sinister design. 

Comparatively noiseless as were the steps of Huon, they fell 
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upon the sleeper’s ear, or perchance his breath fell upon his aged 
face as he leant over him to reach the keys ; for atthe very moment 
he grasped them, Hubert awoke, and caught the culprit’s receding 
arm. 

“Kh! what?” exclaimed the seneschal, “ have we thieves in 
Stanfield ? What, ho! help! knaves! Help, I say!” 

Fortunately at that moment a fresh burst from the banquet 
chamber covered the speaker’s voice. 

Silence, uncle, silence!’ whispered Huon, “’tis I, your nephew. 
Have you been dreaming ? or do you suppose that Iam come to rob 
rou ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the old man, suspiciously, “ the world 
has grown so changed and wicked. What want you with the keys ? 
The gates are all made fast ; and without the franklin’s order, none 
may enter or have egress to-night.” 

“ Pshaw, uncle, our master carouses ; would you have me disturb 
him for a trifle like this? It is only for Judith, who is anxious to 
visit her mother’s cottage to-night ; her young lady hath given her 
permission to be absent, and—here, Judith,” he added, “come and 
speak for yourself.” | 

The maiden advanced and laid her hand upon the arm of the 
valiant guardian, half-smiling and half-pouting as she did so. 

“ Come, Hubert, you surely won’t refuse me,” she said ; ‘my poor 
mother is ill, and tards to see her child.” 

“Well, well,” replied the old man, gradually relaxing his grasp 
upon the keys, for Judith was a favourite with him, “ I am glad it 
is no worse. Thou art a duteous child,” he added; “unlike my 
roystering scapegrace ; thou canst honour grey hairs. There, take 
the key ; but who is to go with thee? ‘True, the land is quiet, and 
there is little fear of robbers, but still it is not seemly that my old 
cummer’s daughter should cross the wold like a wayfarer or run- 
away serf.” 

“ T shall accompany her, uncle; under my care it must be a bold 
arm that would do her wrong.” ; 

Huon’s glance of affection as he spoke was answered by Judith 
with a corresponding one of innocent confidence. 

“Ho, ho!” laughingly exclaimed the old man, “what! is my 
dainty springer caught at last? Huon,” he added, checking his 
tone and speaking in a more serious.voice, ‘this must be no light 
of love.” 

“Uncle * 

“ Well, well—there now, I'll trust thee—I’ll trust to thee,” and 
the aged man sank chuckling in his warm seat by the fire, his 
thoughts gradually becoming confused, wandering from Huon and 
Judith to the recollection of his own all but forgotten boyish 
passion. 

“In an hour meet me at the gate,” whispered Judith to her 
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lover. “Bythat time the household will have retired to rest,and I 
may pass forth unperceived.” 

“ But my guerdon,” replied the squire, not willing to be baulked 
of his promised reward. 

“Out on thee for an unreasonable creditor!” said his mistress. 
“Wouldst have me pay thy service before itis performed ? It were 
poor wisdom that.” , 

Huon, expecting that he should have a fair opportunity of urging 
his suit during their walk to the cottage, grumblingly submitted to 
the postponement of the kiss, the bribe for which he had been 
tempted to steal the keys from his uncle, to whose charge, after the 
fastening of the doors, they were invariably given. 

On reaching her chamber, Judith found her young mistress, who, 
under the plea of indisposition, had contrived to withdraw from the 
banquet, awaiting her return. The triumphant confidence of Her- 
man terrified her ; her father’s open allusion, when warmed with 
wine, to her approaching union too plainly told her how fixed was 
his resolution, how hopeless the chance of moving him from his 
long-settled purpose ; and the timid girl, with a firmness springing 
from desperation, almost rejoiced at the insuperable bar which her 
secret marriage placed to the intended union. 

A few moments under the hand of her nimble confidante served 
to remove the jewels and gay attire, which, in obedience to the 
franklin, she had assumed. A dark dress and linen wimple sup- 
plied their place ; and as they passed forth together the heiress of 
Stanfield might have been taken by any straggling domestic for a 
fellow servant passing to perform some household duty. 

“ How now ?” whispered Huon, as they reached the gate where, 
by appointment, he waited the arrival of Judith ; “a companion ! 
This is more than I bargained for, surely,” he added, in a tone of 
reproach, “ you cannot mistrust me ? ” 

“And surely,” said his mistress, in a corresponding voice, “ you 
cannot judge so lightly of me as to suppose that I would quit the 
holm at such an hour alone with any man. No, Huon, no. Evil 
tongues are too often busy with a maiden’s fame. They may say I 
have a careless laugh and a light word, but none shall say my acts 
were not of honesty and virtue.” 

“Tell me, at least, who is to be our companion,” he replied, at the 
Same time opening the great door. | 

Edith, who overheard the words, passed hastily through. 

“ Humph ! it can’t be old Alice,” he continued ; “her step is too 
nimble for her.” | 

“ Perhaps,” said Judith, “it is deaf Ann. But no matter who it 
is. Give us your arm, make fast the tower, and Heaven and St. 
Cuthbert guide us on our way.” mi 

The astonishment of Huon on his arrival at the cottage may be 
imagined when he found that he had been instrumental in the 
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absence of his young lady. His fair tempter’s smile and kiss re- 
assured him, and the visions of punishment and terror of his master, 
which the discovery at first conjured up, gradually gave way to 
the smile of Judith and the iterated thanks of Edward and his 
lady. 

The jest and song had long ceased in the hall of Stanfield, and its 
inmates retired to rest, when a phantom-like figure might be seen 
approaching the walls.° With the utmost deliberation he counted 
the loopholes, commencing with the left of the principal tower, and 
paused at the twelfth. Looking carefully round, he threw himself 
into a crouching position beneath the shade of an aged pollard, and 
placing his fingers to his lips imitated the peculiar cry of the 
bittern, paused for a few moments twice, and after each pause 
renewed it. 

At the end of the third signal Herman and his confidant, Unolff, 
appeared upon the walls, their usual costume hid by the close 
leathern shirt usually worn by the superior vassals and ecclesiastical 
serfs. A cord, which the squire fixed to one of the rough projecting 
stones of the tower, enabled them to descend, and in afew moments 
from their first appearance on the walls they stood before the holm. 
Ata signal from Herman the crouching man approached. 

** Speak,” whispered the Saxon, repressing passion, causing the 
words to whistle through his close set teeth ; “ have you dogged him 
to the lair ?” | 

**T have, noble franklin,” replied the man. “I followed him for 
many a weary mile, often burying myself in the bog to the shoulders 
to avoid recognition ; sometimes trailing my limbs like a serpent 
through the woods ; ‘and I housed him safely at last in the cottage.” 

“'Thou art the best of bloodhounds!” exclaimed his master, a 
gleam of ferocious joy lighting up his pale and agitated features. 
“ Are your fellows posted ? ’Tis well,” he continued, in answer to 
a sign of assent. ‘ Now, then, follow me. Let your hearts be firm 
and your hands sure. You know the recompense.” 

His two.companions inclined their heads in token of obedience, 
and the doomed murderer sullenly pursued his path, bent on his 
cruel purpose, reckless alike of human or divine retribution, which, 
sooner or later, with its iron hand, crushes the mail of euilt, lays 
bare the sinner’s breast, and vindicates the eternal laws of justice 
unto man. 

How sweet, how ennobling, are the sentiments of maternity ! 
how vast the courage inspired bya pure and virtuous love! Inthe 
caresses of her child and husband, the sorrows, the wild despair of 
Edith became calm, and she viewed the inevitable eclaircissement no 
longer with the sullen stupor of a hopeless heart, but with the calm- 
ness of reason and the trustfulness of religion. 

It was finally arranged that Edith should disclose her marriage ~ 
to her father, trusting to his extreme affection and the impr ession | 
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likely to be produced by the sight of his infant grandson, who was 
consigned to the faithful Judith’s care, to effect a reconciliation. 

“Trust me, dearest Edith,” said her husband, as the parting 
~ moment arrived, “that all will yet be well. Stern as is the frank- 
lin’s heart,it hath a stream of tenderness for thee too deep for anger 
to freeze, too pure to be sullied by unreasonable resentment. At 
first, I doubt not but his rage will be fearful ; fortunately, violent 
emotions soon exhaust themselves. Would,” he added, “that I 
could be the first to bear the brunt of his indignation, to turn his 
wrath from thy dear head! Remember, it is for our boy you plead ; 
a mother’s eloquence is everirresistible. Take courage, Edith; and 
many a joyous hour in Stanfield’s halls shall well repay thee for 
each sorrow past.” 3 

With this and similar arguments did Edward sustain the courage 
of his trembling wife, whose resolution rose and fell as hope or fear 
alternately prevailed. The hour of parting at last arrived. The 
iron tongue of night had long told the birth of morning when Edith 
and her attendants set forth to return to the hall. 

“T must to my father,” said Edward ; “I can trust his generous 
nature for forgiveness. His anger, like a summer’s storm, is fierce, 
but quickly dies away. With the morning, I am sure he will be at 
Stanfield to calm your father’s wrath, or, at the worst, protect his 
child.” 

The parting kiss was given—the last that cruel destiny permitted 
them on earth. A serpent envious of their happiness was in their 
path, and Edward’s guardian angel slept. Agreeable to his inten- 
tion of seeking his parent, he directed his steps towards the distant 
village, where his horses and attendants waited him, chewing, as 
he walked along, the cud of many a sweet and bitter fancy, hope 
and confidence alternately giving way to the gloomy forebodings of 
despair. 

Just as the first streak of ruddy day, piercing the veil of night, 
appeared above the horizon, he reached a rising knoll, where rustic 
piety had erected a rude cross and seat, to invite the traveller to 
prayer or repose. Just as he gained the spot the distant matin bell 
fell upon his ear. Kneeling on the turf-raised altar, he commended 
his wife and child to the protection of that Being whose arm can sus- 
tain the weak, whose wisdom guide them through the storms of life. 

While absorbed in prayer he might be seen suddenly to spring 
from the earth : one convulsive bound, and all was over. The being 
lately all life, intelligence, and animation lay a senseless corpse—a 
bolt winged from an arbalist had pierced his manly heart; sent him 
in the moment of prayer, his pure soul raised to God, strong in the 
hopefulness of youth, in the confidence of a happy future, to meet 
the Judge whose ear was even then mercifully inclined to his 
supplication. A few momenis afterwards, and Herman, together 
with his companions, stood by the dead man’s side. 
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As the hour drew nigh in which Edith was to meet her father 
and confess the secret of her marriage, her high-wrought courage 
began to fail her. It needed all the encouragement of her faithful 
Judith, and the contemplation of her slumbering child, to nerve her 
for the task. She was in the act of rising from her knees, which 
had been bent in prayer, when the franklin entered the room. 
Despite her resolution, she trembled at the sight of him. 

* Edith, my child,” he said, kindly taking her hand, “ why start? 
A daughter’ s prayer should ever be fitted for a parent’ s ear; and 
thine, I doubt not, has been to bend thy unreasonable objections to 
my will. Is it not so, my child?” 

Edith remained silent. 

“Listen to me,” resumed her father. “ When thy mother died 


there was left a tender, gentle flower ; so fragile, that the slightest 


breath of coldness or unkindness would have cut the slender thread 
of its existence. Edith, thou hast known me only as the rough 
hunter, the successful soldier, or stern franklin.” 

* More,” interrupted his hearer, weeping, and passionately kissing 
his hand, “as the father—the kind, the generous, too indulgent 
father.” 

** Somewhat, perhaps, too much so,” he resumed. “It was my 
nature, and I cannot change it. But I have been thy nurse, Edith 
—watched night after night the little cot where slept my motherless 
treasure ; schooled my rough voice to woman’s softness not to dis- 
turb thy slumbers ; tended thee with more than a father’s fondness 
—with almost the yearning tenderness of a mother’s love. Say, have 
I not the right to demand some recompense ? ” 

His daughter clasped her hands in silence. 

“ For thy sake I have sought to rear no other heritor tomy proud 
name. Must, then, that name, which is dear to me as my own 
existence, be transmitted through another? Must the long-cherished 
hope of years be disappointed ? Will the child whom I have so 
blindly loved blight the one hope of my existence, or by an effort 
worthy of herself assure her father’s happiness ? Think what will 
be your feelings when, standing by my grave, you are enabled to say, ~ 
‘T have done my duty—l have closed my father’s eyes in peace.’ ” 

During the franklin’s last address the agitation of Edith had 
visibly increased. The tone of affectionate entreaty pierced her 
very soul; and had the sacrifice been possible, at that very moment 
gladly would his child have submitted to become its victim. 

“ Would—would that it were possible,” she replied ; “in this 
bitter hour I feel the sin, the curse of disobedience.” 

“What mean you?” uttered the franklin : “what fearful mystery 
is this? Speak! MHave I still a child ?” 

“You have! you have! ae frantically exclaimed his daughter, 
“but know that child is 

“What ?” 
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“ A wife and mother !” 


Edith, exhausted by the effort, remained gazing in speechless agony 
upon her father’s face—life, hope, happiness, all seemed to hang 
upon his lips. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of Herwald he could not have 
been more astonished. 

“ Married !”” he exclaimed, “anda mother! Well, well, I have 
no child now.” 

“Do not say that,” sobbed Edith. ‘“ Do notsay that ; speak to me 
—look upon me—call me daughter—for Heaven’s sake, call me 
daughter !” 

“ No,” sternly answered the franklin, shaking himself from her 
srasp. ‘“Mycurse pursue thee! Hear it in the arms of thy husband ! 
tremble at it when the tempest rages! and- when the sun shines 
upon thy father’s grave, remember whose disobedience laid him 
there ! When the thunder roars, mayst thou fancy thou heardst thy 
father’s curse! If thou hast children ioe 

At this moment Judith, who had been a trembling spectator of 
the interview, with one of those sudden acts of inspiration to which 
only woman’s heart can aspire, and which no philosophy can teach, 
placed his infant grandson at his enraged grandfather’s feet. The 
shock was electrical. Vainly he struggled to continue his maledic- 
tion ; nature was too powerful for passion, pity too strong for anger. 
The kneeling mother and the helpless infant formed an appeal he 
could not resist. 

“No, no!’ he murmured in a broken voice, “ I cannot, dare not 
curse thy child—Edith’s child,” he added, gazing almost with love 
upon the little stranger who lay smiling at his feet. ‘“ Hdith,” -he 
added, after.a short struggle with his better nature, ‘tis past—this 
boy hath made thy peace. Come to thy father’s heart—once more 
his child!” 

With.a cry of joy, which burst from the deepest recesses of her 
heart, Edith threw herself into the arms of her forgiving father. 

The words of parental forgiveness—the caress of parental love— 
were the last rays of happiness the unfortunate Edith was destined 
to taste on earth. Scarcely had the reconciled Saxon and his child 
recovered from the agitation of the scene which we have so faintly 
endeavoured to describe, than the Recluse of Wynmondham entered 
the apartment unannounced, the universal reverence in which he 
was held rendering his visits everywhere a welcome honour. 

“Franklin,” he exclaimed, “to horse! Blood hath been shed upon 
thy land! the blood of the noble and the good! Edward, the son 
of thy oldest friend Edda, the Saxon, lies murdered at the foot of 
the cross !”’ - | 

A piercing shriek burst from the lips of Edith—a shriek fearful 
as the despairing agony of a departing soul; and the heiress of 
Starfield lay a sénseless maniac at the feet of her agonised father. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It would be impossible to describe the rage and confusion of 
Herman when his uncle informed him not only of Edith’s mar- 
riage, but of the birth of an heir to Stanfield ; the prize for which he 
had imbrued his hands in blood, and yielded his soul to the dark 
fiend, seemed for ever to have escaped him. ’Tis true the melan- 
choly state of Edith gave but little hope of recovery; but the boy 


lived—Edward’s boy—to become the inheritor of the broad lands ° ‘ 


for which his cupidity panted, and perhaps the avenger of his 
father’s assassination. This last consideration, or both combined, 
determined him on attempting to remove the infant heir. Open 
force, guarded as was the holm, he knew to be hopeless: he deter- 
mined, therefore, to seek by:other means the accomplishment of his 
detested purpose. Aspromptin execution asin thought, he mounted 
his horse and, attended only by the easy confidant of his crimes and 
pleasures, directed his head towards the thick wood of Wynmondham, 
where he trusted to find a fit agent for the crime he meditated. In 
the deepest recesses of the wood in question stood a rude hut 
partially formed of unhewn stones and logs of wood ; strength, more 
than convenience, seemed to have been the builder’s object, not less 
in choice of material than situation. <A thick stagnant pool cut off 
all access to the back part of the building, where the only apertures 
for admitting light were situated. The stout oaken door was thickly 
studded with nails, and, from its solidity and strength, seemed to 
defy intrusion ; the danger of which was still further lessened by 
the absence of all regular road, and the thick, low, stunted pollards, 
which prevented the traveller or hunter from seeing the edifice 
until close upon it. When by accident any such approached, they 
hastily crossed themselves, and fled, casting furtive glances in their 
flight, to assure themselves that they were not followed by its 
mysterious inmate, Haga, or the dark man of the wold, asthe occu- 
pant was called. He bore a most equivocal character for miles 
around ; none knew his place of birth, or the history of his past 
life. Deeply skilled in medicine, and in the knowledge of all 
healing plants, his wisdom was seldom taxed by the superstitious 
boors or neighbouring franklins, and then only in extreme cases, 
when all other remedies had failed. In his intercourse with such 
rare visitors, his words were few, but to the purpose ; his manners 
cold, stern, and dignified ; added to which, he invariably rejected 
all gifts or proffers of remuneration. In person Haga was tall, 
though bent with age ; a long beard fell over his ample dark tunic, 
reaching the silver girdle which bound it to his waist ; on it were 
engraved certain Runic characters, the meaning of which were 
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known only to the Druids, and bards of the Saxon nation 3 indéed, 
by some he was considered as belonging to the all but extinct order 
ot the former sacerdotal race—a supposition in some measure con< 
firmed by his never having been seen, within the memory of tan, 
in any building dedicated to Christian worship. From whatever 
source he obtained his means, they were ample; indeed, he had 
been frequently known to bestow on the wayfarer or the unfortunate 
an alms which manya noble and wealthy franklin would have 
srudged, Still he was not beloved; but fear served him as a 
more efficient protection, for the wretch who would have plundered 
and fired the roof which sheltered him, trembled as he passed the 
' rude hut of Haga of the Wold. The fact of several children having 
been missed from the neighbouring villages still further tended to 
increase the superstitious dread in which he was universally held ; 
for although few tongues ventured to accuse, there were many who 
doubted not but that Haga was in some way connected with theif 
disappearance ; some, more charitably inclined, suggested that they 
had probably wandered too far into the woods, and either perished 
of hunger, or from the attacks of the wolves, at that period so 
plentiful in England. When Herman had approached within bow- 
shot of the hut, he reined in his steed, and, distnounting, took from 
his attendant a dark hunting cloak, in which he enveloped his 
person so as effectually to prevent recognition, and directed his 
steps towards the unhallowed spot, leaving his squire lost in 
admiration at his master’s hardy courage. 

“ Hnter !’’ exciaimed the deep voice of the inmate, as the third 
blow of Herman’s dagger fell on the iron-studded door of the hut ; 
“be thou poor or wretched, rich or noble, weak or strong, craven or 
brave, enter the hut of the recluse.” 

‘The visitor did as he was commanded, and found himself for the 
first time in his life face to face with the being whose name was 
seldom pronounced without awe, and even whose benefits were 
received with a secret malediction. 

The interior of the cottage presented a far more comfortable 
appearance than its exterior seemed to promise. A long carved 
oaken settle extended on one side of the wall ; over it was hung 
several antique bronze instruments, such as are still occasionally 
found in cairns and Druid mounds, and which modern antiquaries 
have alternately decided to be instruments of sacrifice or divination ; 
a withered leaf of ivy lay upon the huge block of wood which 
served as a table, and whose roots, still deeply embedded in the earth, 
showed that it retained its primeval position. 

Haga was occupied in sorting a collection of herbs gathered in 
the neighbouring woods, when Herman entered, and seated him- 
self opposite to him. For a few moments they gazed on each other 
without speaking. The recluse was the first to break the silence. 

‘What brings the franklin to my secluded dwelling ?” he de- 
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manded ; “his cheek seems flushed with health. Why comes he 
disguised ?” he added, a shade of displeasure passing over his 
haughty brow ; “it was not thus his fathers of yore sought the wise 
men of their race.” 

“The wisdom of the sage,” replied his guest, “is medicine alike 
unto the body and the mind: if my cheek is flushed with health, 
and my limbs are strong, my heart is sick as 

“For vengeance!” interrupted the old man; “for vengeance! I 
read it in thy knitted brow—the paleness of thy lip, which shames 
thy cheek’s deep red. Thou wouldst removea rival from thy path 
of love, or of ambition! Begone !—I cannot aid thee.” 

“Will not, rather,” answered his guest. ‘Come, let us under- 
stand each other ; although I give not credence to the idle tongues - 
of superstitious fools, I have not now to learn that thou art skilled 
in herbs—that nature, like one vast book, is opened to thy gaze— 
and that thy wisdom may be turned to good or evil. Come, sell me 
a draught, the slightest drop of which shall stop life’s current at its 
very spring, yet Ieave no tell-tale evidence behind. I'll pay thy 
price in gold.” . 

“Gold!” replied Haga, with a scornful laugh ; “ were a mine of 
the pale yellow dross beneath my feet, I would not raise the soil 
which covers it. Gold ! I loathe it more than I loathe humanity, 
for ’tis its worst weapon. Go, man, go: the outcast of the world— 
the condemned of men’s opinion—will not justify their judgment 
by participating in a crime like this.” 

“This is cant!” exclaimed Herman, starting to his feet with 
ill-suppressed rage, “‘ mere cant, to enhance the value of the service 
Idemand. Fear not to tax my purse—it shall pay thee both. for 
thy conscience and thy nostrum. Why,man,” headded, “if what | 
men say of thee be true, thou art.already damned beyond the reach 
of mercy ; earth hath no absolution, holy Church no prayer for 
crimes so black as thine.” 

“Such is thy Christian creed,” retorted Haga ; “I trust not in it 
—it binds not me; I worship not in temples made with hands—the 
umbrageous forest is my tabernacle—primeval rocks my altar—my 
matin hymn the feathered minstrel’s song—my oracles the running. 
stream or brook.” | 

“Thou art a Druid,” observed Herman, “one of a race pro- 
scribed.” 

“ The last of a race proscribed, thou mightest have said,’ proudly 
answered the old man. Cruel hath been our persecution, and cruel 
vengeance follows it! The Norman is at hand—the avenger of our 
sacred race! Odin and Thor no longer guard a land where their 
altars are deserted and their priests unhonoured! Soon, soon will 
their judgments be accomplished.” | 

“ Pagan,” said the Saxon franklin at the same time devoutly 
crossing himself—for, like most of the nobles of his age, his character 
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formed a strange mixture of cruelty and superstition—“ darest thou 
avow such heresies to me? Although the sainted Edward no 
longer wears a mortal crown, the Church is powerful still.” 

‘“ And who will be my denouncer ?”’ demanded the Druid with 
a sneer—‘ the noble franklin who came to solicit a poison at my 
hands, to remove from his path a rival whom he fears, perchance, 
to meet in open fight ? I have no fear of such an accuser.” 

‘“ No man have I ever feared to meet on equal terms, or against 
such sought the aid of ministry like thine,” said Herman ; “it is 
an opening flower I would close, not uproot an oak—I would efface 
the stain upon an ancient house, without, if possible, steeping my 
hand in an infant’s blood.” 

“An infant?” eagerly demanded Haga; “ hath it been baptised ?” 
He fixed his eyes keenly on Herman, as if he would read his very 
soul.. There was a pause, during which the latter weighed in his 
mind the import of the question. 

* It hath,” he slowly answered. 

The old man rose and paced the narrow limits of the chamber, as 
if communing with himself. His mind seemed at last made up. 
Laying his hand upon the arm of the franklin, which trembled be- 
neath his touch, he whispered— 

“ 1’ll make a compact with thee. Tl give thee means to steep 
the child in sleep, but not in death—in sleep so deep and calm that 
not one pulse shall indicate that life remains within its secret 
sanctuary ; the mother’s kiss shall not detect the lingering breath 
upon its lips—the eye of hate discover the latent bloom upon its 
cheek. I will do this on one condition.” 

“‘ Condition,” faltered Herman, whose superstition recoiled from 
the Druid’s words. ‘‘ What condition ?” 

“That when he sleeps his sleep of seeming death,” replied the 
old man, “ you shall convey him here to me; that I shall remain 
sole master of his fate—no question asked—no future count de- 
manded.” 

‘‘ Horror!’ exclaimed the Saxon; “ wouldst have me barter the 
infant to the fiend ? Never, never! Though criminal, I ama 
Christian.” | 

“ Begone then at once,” said the tempter ; “ thou knowest the only 
terms on which my services are to be bought. The child here, 
tiving at my absolute disposal, what is’t to thee whether his blood 
bedew the shrine of Odin, or that I rear him to serve his neglected 
altars ? Thy conscience,” he added with a sneer, “ will be free.” 

“True,” muttered Herman ; “and holy Church may yet absolve 
me,” 

“It may be,” sarcastically resumed the Druid. “Gold will buy 
pardon for a heavier sin. Is it a compact ?” 

“It is,” after a struggle, answered the wretched man. “ There is 
no other way.” 
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The Druid, without further word, went to a dark recess, and after 
searching for some time amongst its contents drew a small crystal 
phial,from it, and placed it in the hands of the trembling homi- 
cide. 

“There i3 the drug you seek,” he exclaimed. “One drop, and 
the drinker will for hours appear as dead. Once in its death-like 
trance, it will be easy to remove the body here. In five days I shall 
expect you. Beware,” he added, “how you break faith with me! 
None ever did so with impunity ; and Herman of the Burg shall 
not be the first.” 

His hearer started at the ominous manner in which the speaker 
‘pronounced his name, 

“You know me, then?” he murmured, his countenance 
changing with fear and passion. 

“Well,” resumed the old man. ‘Know thee as the murderer of 
Edward, heir to the Saxon Edda; know thee as the betrothed of a 
bride thou never shalt possess—as the heir of a name which, if thou 
keep not faith with me, never shall be thine! Farewell! Passon 
thy way,and till the deed is accomplished darken my doorno more.” 

That very night Herman, under pretence of leaving the franklin 
to indulge in his natural grief and watch over his unhappy child, 
started from Stanfield on his way to Burg—a strong fortress which 
he possessed, built on the ruins of the Garionorum of Cesar, the 
Roman remains of which have survived the more modern structure, 
and still attract the attention of the antiquary and traveller as he 
passes over the shallow waters of Braidon, which wash their base. 
But although he left the home of his destined victim, instruments 
worthy of their master remained behind to work his will. Before 
the five days were elapsed a fire broke out in that part of the holm 
where the infant heir reposed. His attendants had been drugged 
with the Druid’s fatal gift, and slept when they should have 
watched. The unfortunate wretches perished in the flames, in 
which the infant was also supposed to have found an untimely 
grave. It was long ere Edith and her repentant father recovered 
this second blow. 

Kighteen years had elapsed since the fire at Stanfield, in which 
SO Many persons perished ; the base contriver of the deed remained 
unsuspected ; but the vast political changes which had placed the 
Norman Conqueror on the throne prevented his profiting, as he an- 
ticipated, by the deed. It was the policy both of William and his 
successors to amalgamate as far as possible the still hostile races. 
In many instances confiscation was avoided by the Saxon heiress 
marrying some Norman knight, who thus became an inheritor of 
the soil. The wealthy franklin purchased the peaceable possession 
of his ancestral domains by allying himself with some powerful 
noble of the invader’s blood, whose dowerless daughter bestowed 
at least security with the possession of her hand, 
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Stanfield, as may be supposed, was too rich a prize to escape the 
Conqueror’s cupidity. Had her own safety only been at stake, Edith 
would have defied the utmost malice of her fate ; but when she re- 
flected that her father, her indulgent father, even if his life were 
spared, must wander forth unhonoured and defenceless, exposed not 
only tothereverse of fortune, but to the conquerors’ unpitying scofis, 
her last resolve gave way, and she bestowed her hand on Hugh de 
Bigod, created for his services at the battle of Hastings Karl of Nor- _ 
wich, and marshal of the king in that portion of his dominions 
formerly comprised under the name of the East Angles. Fortunately 
for Edith, she met with no ungenerous wooer or stern lord. Love, 
it was not in her power to bestow; but as the manly qualities of 
the earl’s nature developed themselves, her friendship gradually 
became his. Like herself, he had mourned the loss of the object of 
his first affections—two infant pledges of which, a boy and a girl, | 
remained to him. The spirited Norman and his sister Matilda 
gazed at first with fear upon the pale cheek and gloomy brow of . 
their new mother—whose gentleness, however, gradually won their 
hearts, and on whom she goon bestowed some portion of that love 
which her heart still treasured for the memory of her lost boy. 
The franklin, full of years, had long since slumbered at peace. 
Even the deeply guilty Herman shared in the protection which the 
union of Edith with the powerful favourite of the Conqueror ex- 
tended to her race. He was a frequent visitor at the castle of Nor- 
wich, where the earl and countess generally resided ; and, if nota 
welcome, was, at least, a tolerated guest. Age had not taught him 
penitence, or cured him of his ambitious dreams—the murderer 
plotted still. | 

The sun was shining cheerfully on a fine morning in September, 
gilding the lofty tower of the cathedral, which still remains the 
pride and admiration of the ancient city of Norwich ; its rays, after 
striking the lofty pinnacle and fretted niches,rich in many a quaint 
device and sculptured saint, fell in quiet repose upon the emerald 
turf inclosed by the cloisters of the sacred edifice; causing the 
shadows from the western windows to fall upon the pavement. 
The last chant of the matin hymn was fading through the aisles, 
when an ecclesiastic, whose chain and cross indicated his episcopal 
rank, entered from one of the side doors of the church, and began 
to pace the cloister ; his rich purple soutan fell in graceful folds 
around his stately form, which seemed bent less by age than sorrow. 
The arched brow, piercing eye, and aquiline nose of the individual 
sufficiently indicated his Norman blood. To a casual observer, the 
general expression of his countenance would have been taken for 
pride: to those who examined closer, a decided character of 
benevolence redeemed it. Such,as we have endeavoured to describe 
him, was Herbert de Lozenga, Bishop of Norwich and. Chancellor 
to ‘William the Conqueror—a man of whom even his enemies said 
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much good, and whose friends were enthusiastic in his praise. Born 
of high rank, and elevated to ecclesiastical dignities, he possessed 


some of the prejudices of his birth, and many of the virtues of his 


state. Those who saw in him only thenobleand the prelate, envied 
him ; the few who knew the man, wondered that he was unhappy ; a 
subdued melancholy seemed to be the prevailing feature of his 
disposition. Perhaps in the priest he had not learnt to subdue all 
the recollections of the man. The general companion of this solitary 
morning walk within the cloisters was a young orphan named. Ulrick, 
whom he had reared from infancy, and to whom scandal assigned a 
nearer claim upon his bounty than mere charity. 

“How keen and freshly blows the mountain breeze !’’ muttered 
the prelate to himself, as he paced the cloister, his eye glancing 
alternately from the fretted roof to the inclosed space before him. 
“ Where can Ulrick linger ?—the matin song fell harshly on my 
ear, wanting his voice to give it melody. ’Tis strange,” he added, 
“how the boy hath twined himself round my heart; I should re- 
member that the hour will arrive when we must part—when he 
must mingle in the world, and seek to win by gallant deeds the name 
which cruel fate denies him.” 

The speaker continued his walk with the same languid step, 
sometimes lingering to catch some new point of view, as the tower 
and spires of the cathedral were seen through the deep fretwork of 
the cloister windows—sometimes to listen to the echo of some 
distant step, as it either receded or drew near the spot where he was 
meditating. At last the sound of a footfall lighter than the tread 
of the sandalled monks drew near, and in a few seconds the object 
of his thoughts presented himself. 

Ulrick the Orphan, as he was generally called, was formed in a 
mould where symmetry and manly strength were blended. AI- 
though generally supposed to be, if not the son, at least in some way 
connected by blood with his patron, his features bore the impress of 
the.Saxon rather than the Norman race—blue eyes, afair complexion, 
and light chestnut curls ; the first down of manhood shaded his lip 
and chin, redeeming the almost womanish character of his beauty. 
Although mildness seemed to be the general expression of his 
countenance, there was great determination in the mouth and nostrils, 
the chiselled lines of which generally indicate courage, firmness, 
and perseverance. His step, though light, was stately, like the 
young fawn’s, when sauntering from its evening lair, it snuffs the 
breath of morning with an air in which affection and reverence are 
mingled, The youth approached the spot where Herbert de Lozenga 
awaited him ; and, silently bending the knee, he asked the usual 
benediction, which the prelate bestowed upon him. by making the 


sign of the cross above his head. 


“ Forgive me, reverend father,” said Ulrick, as he rose from his 


Knee; “but I have been detained beyond my usual. hour, I 
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encountered the noble Mirvan in my walks, and ’’—here the speaker 
hesitated. | 

“With him one,” interrupted the prelate, with a melancholy 
smile, “whose charms, I fear, endanger Ulrick’s peace—his gentle 
sister.” 

The youth blushed, and was silent. 

“ Hear me, boy!” resumed Herbert. “I have long wished to 
speak with you on the subject, but weakly hesitated, knowing how 
sad it is to be sternly wakened from those blissful dreams in which 
youthful confidence too often plunges us. You love!” 

His hearer started as the gentle voice of his patron pronounced 
the fatal words which tore from his soul its sweet delusion ; still, as 
drowning wretches cling to the last plank, he struggled to avoid 
confessing even to himself the folly of his passion, the madness of 
his hopes. Matilda,the daughter of one of the most powerful nobles 
of the Norman race—and he an orphan,a being without a name— 
the stain of doubt, perchance of infamy, upon his birth—and he to 
dare to raise his eyes so high! No,no! He had mistaken friend- 
ship for love ; it could be nothing else ! 

“Think not, my lord,” he replied, as soon as he recovered 
from the confusion in which the unexpected accusation had thrown 
him, “that such arrogance and pride e’er harboured here ; the Lady 
Matilda can ne’er be viewed by me but with such awe and reverence 
as the shrine of some bright saint enthroned in bliss might claim. 
Chance, you are aware, led me to preserve her brother’s life; the 
grateful maid hath deigned to call me friend. Think, father— 
friend! That,” he added, fixing his eyes almost imploringly upon 
his interrogator, “is a name distinct from love.” 

An expression of sadness clouded the usually calm, clear brow of 
the priest. For years the page of human life had been his study. 
Perhaps some recollection of his own youthful dreams came over 
him, when he, too, had struggled to blind his reason to the true 
nature of his heart—its weakness, passions. Perhaps his natural 
sympathy with humanity interested him in the struggle between 
truth and delusion which was evidently taking place in Ulrick’s 
soul—a struggle which, for its victim’s happiness, he was resolved 
at any risk to end. 

“Your sentiments towards Matilda are, then, merely those of 
friendship—nothing more ?”’ Ulrick remained silent; the precipice 
was becoming gradually defined before him. ‘Could you,” con- 
tinued Herbert, ‘“ with joy be present, see her wed, and her rich 
beauties grace another’sarms ? Youtremble, Ulrick, at the thought. 
Why is this ?” 

“ Yes “tis not love!” passionately iterated Ulrick ; “for I should 
be content could I but live for ever in her sight, nor frame one 
wish beyond. But never more to hear the music of her voice, or 
catch the expression of her dark blue eye when mirth illumes it, or 
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when sorrow’s tale hath gemmed its fringes with a pitying tear, 
would give my heart a pang.” 

The vehemence of the speaker betrayed too clearly, even to him- 
self, the state of hisaffections. Likeachild attracted by the pleasing 
colours of the snake, he had played with the reptile till its venom 
had infused itself into his soul. . 

“We have both been to blame,” exclaimed the prelate, rising from 
the rough stone on which he had been seated, and pacing the cloister 
with a firmer step than usual ; “ we have been dreamers both. You 
must to the world, boy ; my selfish love hath too long detained thee 
here. Action is the best cure for sorrow and for ill. Our monarch 
prosecutes the war in France : honours and lands may be won by 
gallant deeds : if fate denies a name, thy sword must win one.” 

“ Honours and lands the sword indeed may win, but what deed 
can efface the stain of infamy upon my birth ?” 

Ulrick’s voice trembled with emotion as he spoke. The general 
opinion of his being the son of the bishop had at times struck him 
with a sad foreboding ; he feared to find in the author of his being 
the man whom he most loved and reverenced on earth, the term 
“son of a priest’ being at that time the most bitter reproach an 
insulting enemy could bestow. 

“Infamy!” repeated Herbert; “and who shall dare pronounce 
it so, when I, who have reared thee from thy tenderest years—I, 
who received thee a smiling infant in these arms—believe thee 
noble ?” 

Never before had Herbert de Lozenga been so explicit with his 
orphan protégé, whom respect, and perhaps a nameless dread, had 
hitherto prevented from demanding an explanation of the tie between 
them. ‘The words of his protector fell like a precious balm upon 
his soul; they conveyed to him the assurance that he was not the 
wretched being he suspected. 

“You, then!” he exclaimed, “ are not——” 

The blush upon the brow of his guardian arrested Ulrick’s words ; 
he paused, and bent his eyes to earth in silence. 

“‘ No, Ulrick,” replied the prelate to the half-uttered interrogation, 
“JT am not thy father; no offspring’s tear,” he added, in a voice of 
deep emotion, “ will fall upon my grave. Thinkest thou, had I so 
far forgot the laws of God—my priestly yow—I could have ever 
gazed without a blush upon thee ?” 

“ Pardon, pardon!” sobbed Ulrick, prostrating himself at his 
feet, half choked with emotion ; “I am indeed a wretch to have 
formed one doubt of purity like thine. Tell me, I entreat thee, all 
_ that thou knowest touching my wretched state.” 

The bishop in his turn seemed confused at his request; for the 
required explanation recalled the most painful moments of his 
existence—the struggles of passions which had left their scars upon 
his very soul. Feeling, however, how necessary it was to make the 
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effort, he resolved to subdue the natural hesitation which he felt, 
and add another to the long list of pangs he had endured. 

“Be it so, Ulrick,” he replied ; “but not now, not now. I lack 
courage for the task—firmness to bring my mind to part with thee. 
I must seek them both in prayer. In three days thy letters shall be 
prepared for William’s camp—all things arranged for thy departure ; 
but ere thou leavest the solitary man whose heart has been thy home, 
thou shalt learn the sorrows of his life, and how thou first wert cast 
a helpless infant on his care. Go,” he added ; “take leave of thy 
friends at the castle, of the noble Mirvan and his gentle sister ; but 
remember, Ulrick, not one word of love; plant not a thorn where 
thou wouldst place a rose. Since ’tis the lot of man to suffer—to 
feel his heart consume beneath the serpent-tooth of deathless passions 
—suffer alone—and, like the wounded eagle on the rock, pine in 
solitude away.” 

On the evening of the same day, Ulrick directed his steps towards 
the castle, to announce to his two friends his intended departure for 
the camp. With the peculiar sensitiveness of his nature, he had 
refused, on several occasions, to partake of the almost regal hospi- 
tality of the earl, whose residence emulated the splendours of the 
Court, and who had frequently expressed a wish to meet the pre- 
server of his son. As he crossed the open space which divided the 
cathedral precincts from the city, now known by the name of 
Tombland, his heart beat with contending emotions; he was going, 
for the last time, perhaps, to listen to the voice whose tone found so 
deep an echo in his soul—to gaze upon the eyes whose light to him 
was as twin stars to guide him to his destiny ; was going to part— 
the words of love which glowed upon his tongue unspoken—the 
Wishes, passions, and regrets which burnt within him as closely 
sealed as ina sepulchre. Still, despite of the barriers which reason 
presented to his passion, his step was buoyant ; hope held possession 
of a corner of his heart, even as she lay hid at the bottom of Pan- 
dora’s box ; and that which was. only not impossible seemed half- 
achieved. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, apostrophising the object of his adoration ; 
“her name shall be my beacon in the path of honour; if I fall, she 
shall feel I was not altogether unworthy of her love; if I return 
with fame, that love may crown me,” 

Ulrick had crossed about half the distance which separated the 
city gate from the castle, when he was surrounded by a gay and 
laughing band of youthful nobles, who, headed by Mirvan and 
Herman of the Burg, had been indulging in the pleasures of the 
chase ; his sister and her fair cousin, Isabel of Bayeux, had 
accompanied them. . 

“So ho!” exclaimed Mirvan, dismounting from his horse, and 
placing his arm in Ulrick’s, “I have caught the sage at last. No 
refusal now ; not e’en my sister’s word shall set you free ; for once 
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we'll have philosophy at our gay banquet, that when beauty’s smiles 
lead our hearts astray, wisdom, in time, may pull the reins of our 
understandings to check us. Wouldst believe it, my fair coz,” he 
added, turning to Isabel, “although Matildaand myself, time out of 
mind, have tried to tempt him, this is the first time we have lured 
the hermit from his cell ?” 

“ And not soon again to return to it,” said Ulrick, bowing lowly 
to the two lovely girls, who had reined in their stately palfreys on 
first perceiving him. “I am bound to the country of the Lady 
Isabel, to try my humble fortunes in the wars.” 

At the concluding words a close observer might have seen the 
cheek of Matilda turn pale. Herman observed it, and his heart 
overflowed with bitterness and gall. 

“You are right, young man,” he haughtily and loudly answered ; 
“ Normandy isthe land of those who have neither country nor nation, 
birth nor name ; it is a land for adventurers. You will do well to 
cast your fortunes there.” 

To most of the young men the bitter sarcastic humour of the 
speaker was well known ; they passed his observations therefore 
with a laugh. Not so Isabel, who with the penetration of a woman’s 
‘wit had detected the desire of the franklin to humiliate Ulrick in 
the presence of Matilda, whose love, despite the disparity of years, 
he ridiculously aspired to. 

‘“‘ Sir Saxon,” she exclaimed, “it is the land at least of courtesy, 
since it permits those whom it has conquered to rail unpunished 
against their masters. It is the land of the brave,” she added, 
proudly, “and worthy to become the home of those who have true 
hearts and loyal weapons.” 

“ By my faith, fair cousin,” interrupted Mirvan, secretly annoyed 
at the turn the conversation had taken, “if their swords are but 
half as keen as thy tongue, I had rather be friends than quarrel with 
thy brave countrymen. Our kinsman meant not to offend thee,— 
do not quarrel with him.” 

“ Quarrel with Herman !”’ iterated the haughty beauty, perfectly 
aware of her power over Mirvan’s heart ; “ quarrel with the spleen ! 
no, no; he is to be endured, not quarrelled with.” 

“ Kinsman,” exclaimed the young noble, who read in the glow- 
ing cheek and flashing eye of his young friend a coming storm, 
‘“ nleasure me by riding with our friends on to the castle. The ladies 
will accept of mine and Ulrick’s escort.” 

The grave tone in which the request was made implied a command 
to the haughty Saxon. But Mirvan was too important a person for 
him to offend; besides he felt that he had already lost ground 
in his favour by his churlish speech to one to whom he was not only 
sincerely attached, but deeply indebted. 

“ Willing, cousin,” he brought himself'to answer. “ My absence 
shall be my punishment ; the fair Isabel, I doubt not, will feel it 
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more than sufficient for the crime. At least we part as friends,” he 
added, raising his plumed cap as he spoke, and bowing to the very 
saddle-bow of his fair enemy. | 

“Friends!” carelessly repeated Isabel; “ oh, yes; friends as 
much as ever.” 

The franklin either would not or did not see the irony of the last 
words of the speaker, but turned his horse’s head towards the castle, 
attended by all but Mirvan, Ulrick, and the two ladies. 

‘You are too hard, Isabel,” said the former, “ on our kinsman ; 
he hath a heart !”’ 

“ Heart!” interrupted the maiden, “so hath the tomb its tenant. 
Heart ! ’tis a cold and frozen spectre ; love, friendship, confidence, 
the ties which bind us to our fellow-creatures, the gushing sympathies 
of love, all that ennobles man, and lights this dull earth with gleams 
of EKden’s sunshine, are his scoffs.” 

“ T cannot argue with you,” said Mirvan. Then turning to Ulrick, 
he continued, “and so you leave us for the wars? The cloister 
then, it seems, has lost its charm—is Mars or Venus now in the 
ascendant ? ” 

‘“ Neither, I trust,” answered the conscience-striken youth ; “but 
I am sick of dreaming out my life in cloistered ease. ’Tis time I 
see the world, and mate myself with men. My guardian’s influence 
hath ope’d the path of honour—I wereasluggard did I not pursue it. 
If [have neither name nor birth, country nor station, who shall blame 
me that I strive to win one ?” 

“ Blame !” said Isabel ; “ thou shalt have one Christian maiden’s 
prayers at least for thy success! Nay, I think I may venture to 
promise thee my pensive cousin’s too ?” 

“You may, indeed,” softly uttered Matilda, thus directly appealed 
to; “they are due not less to his own merits than to the preserver of 
my brother’s life.” 

The quiet tone of the speaker’s voice told to her cousin that her 
calmness was assumed ; indeed, she had long suspected a mutual 
passion, not the less ardent for being unconfessed, between Matilda 
and the unknown orphan. 

“ Happy Ulrick!” exclaimed Mirvan, who, in the blindness of his 
own passion for the volatile Isabel, did not suspect his sister’s ; “ did 
not a dearer tie withhold me, gladly would I share thy perils and be- 
hold thy triumphs ; as it is, although I may not witness, perchance 
I can assist them. My father, as thou well knowest, stands in high 
favour with our valiant monarch, and I am sure will gladly stretch 
his utmost influence toserve thee ; he will doubtless furnish thee with 
letters to those who can place thee foremost in the path of danger 
and of honour.” 

“JT ask no more,” replied Ulrick. “ If I fall, it matters little ; few 
will mourn me, and none know the wild ambitious aspirations which 
perish with me. Should I survive, those who interest themselves 
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in my wretched fate shall not blush for the favour they have shown 
me.” 

On his arrival at the castle, Ulrick was presented to the earl and 
countess, the former of whom thanked him with stately kindness 
for the service he had rendered Mirvan, whose life our hero had 
preserved from the attack of a ferocious wolf, when, wounded and 
unhorsed, he lay exposed to the savage monster’s fury. Edith, 
whose remarkable beauty time and sorrow had mellowed, but not 
destroyed, sighed as she gazed upon the gallant youth, who modestly 
knelt to kiss her extended hand ; perhaps some feature jarred the 
chords of memory, or some mysterious sympathy formed a link be- 
tween them. The pressure of his lips upon her hand thrilled to her 
matron heart. 

“Such,” she mentally uttered, with a sigh,—“ such might have 
been my gallant Edward’s boy, had cruel fortune spared him to my 
widowed heart.” 

The modesty with which Ulrick listened to the counsel of the 
earl, the extreme grace of his person and purity of mind, made a 
favourable impression upon that powerful nobleman. His guests 
and officers perceived the entrainment of their host and chief, and 
vied with each other in courtesies. All who listened to the eager 
hopes and noble aspirations of the gallant youth wished him success 
in his career of arms; all but one—the jealous, disappointed Her- 
man, who sat listening to his rival’s praise in gloomy silence—for 
rivals he already felt they were. At length, unable longer to endure 
the gnawings of his envious heart, he quietly withdrew from the hall, 
to indulge in gloomy meditation. 

“ Bring Ulrick to the chapel,” whispered Isabel to her cousin 
Mirvan, as, leaning on the arm of Matilda, they followed the countess 
from the banquet; “although we cannot dub him knight, at least 
we may arm him for the battle in which he is to win his spurs. I 
owe him,” she added, “no lessa debt of gratitude than Matilda, and 
am impatient till the debt be paid.” 

The last part of the maiden’s speech was too flattering to Mirvan 
to make him wonder at the unusual request. As soon, therefore, as 
the feast was ended, and the principal guests retired from the hall, 
he took the arm of Ulrick, and led his wondering friend towards the 
chapel. 

The two fair cousins were standing near the altar when the young 
men entered the sacred edifice. The light from the ever-burning 
silver lamp before the shrine gave a religious, mellow tone to the 
scene ; the segment-formed arches dimly receding till they were 
lost in darkness. Four purer hearts, or more devoted to each other, 
were seldom met than those assembled there. It is true that between 
Matilda and Ulrick no vow had e’er been spoken ; each seemed in- 
stinctively to feel it would be wrong that it should be so : the youth 
felt that the idol of his worship could receive no clandestine homage ; 
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the maiden, that the favoured of her choice would fall from the 
high place he held within her breast by any rash avowal ; and yet 
they loved—loved with all the pure confiding innocence of youth— 
the confidence of humanity ere sin or the world’s treachery had 
blighted them. Confident in the sinlessness of her passion, Matilda 


~ advanced to meet them ; her voice was firm, as her heart was pure 


and holy. | 

“Ulrick,” she said, “ the sister cannot permit the preserver of her 
brother’s life to go unarmed into the battle. Thesword isa strange 
gift from a woman’s hand ; but when grasped by honour, ’tis the best 
—in. thine ’twill ne’er be drawn but in the cause of virtue and of 
truth.” 

“To virtue and justice I devote it!” exclaimed Ulrick, sinking 
on. one knee, as he received the weapon from her hand. “ Lady, 
this moment shall be graven in the cell where memory treasures up 
its deepest joys—round it entwines the thread of my existence. If 
fortune smiles upon the soldier’s arm, thy virtues will have been 
the inspiring cause ; if death should call me on the field of honour, 
thy image shall console me.” 

For a few moments the lovers gazed on each other in silence, 
drinking, in that brief space, a draught for years, a happiness for 
ages, 

“Though far less prized,” exclaimed Isabel, willing to end the 
scene, the excitement of which she feared, “do not refuse my 
gift.” . , 

She passed a silken scarf, embroidered by her own fair hands, over 
the shoulders of Ulrick, as she spoke. 

“Tt was intended for another, but not more worthy object.” 

“Less worthy far to wear it,” said Mirvan, who understood that 
it was for himself that the prize had originally been destined. 

“ Beggar that I am, in all but thanks,” sighed Ulrick, as he kissed 
the embroidered hem of the maiden’s gift ; “ how have I merited 
such goodness ? ” 

“ By prudence,” replied Isabel, in a marked tone ; “ by courage, 
not inits brute contests with man to man, but in its loftier struggles. 
We have performed our task—farewell ! ” 

“ Farewell!” exclaimed Ulrick, kneeling, and passionately kissing 
the extended hands of the fair cousins ; “ you have lit my soul with 
energies—armed me to brave all that the wildest fortune can wreak 
on me. I will return worthy of such angelic goodness, or return no 
more.” ; 

The excited youth rushed from the chapel as he spoke. Isabel 
and Matilda retired in silence to their chambers. 

That night Mirvan had much for study and reflection. 

How delicious is the moment when the youthful heart first feels 
that it is loved! The soul expands, merges in a new existence, an 


all around partakes of Eden’s bliss. | 
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